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"the fin de slide problem." We believe this has escaped the notice 
of Herr Nordau in his examination of the many meanings of that 
overworked phrase. If, however, that imaginative scholar were to 
turn his attention from art and literature to some so-called science, 
he might find ample material for a second volume of Degeneration. 

Bowdoin College. H - C - Emery - 

The American Historical Review. Vol. I, No. i. Editors : 
G. B. Adams, A. B. Hart, H. P. Judson, J. B. McMaster, W. M. 
Sloane, H. Morse Stephens. J. Franklin Jameson, Managing 
Editor. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1895. — 208 pp. 

The appearance of this new quarterly will be welcomed by all in 
this country who are interested in historical study, and by scholars 
of other lands whose attention may be directed to American political 
or social development. In external form it leaves nothing to be 
desired. It is the express intention of its editors that its pages 
shall be open to contributions from workers in all parts of the 
domain of universal history, while attention will of course be chiefly 
devoted to the mediaeval and modern periods. Certainly, then, the 
scope of the publication will be broad enough to justify its name and 
to satisfy the most catholic taste. Some space will be devoted to 
the printing of original documents, but apparently the aim is to make 
the Review as largely critical as possible. 

To the first number Professor Sloane contributes an article on 
"History and Democracy," and Professor Tyler one on "The Loyal- 
ists of the American Revolution " ; Henry Adams writes on " Count 
Edward de Crillon," Professor Turner on "Western State-Making 
in the Revolutionary Era," and Henry C. Lea has a brief paper on 
" The First Castilian Inquisitor." Of these all but the last concern 
American history. Professor Turner's article is distinctively an 
investigation, the first installment of a careful study of the origins of 
Vandalia, Transylvania and the other commonwealths early founded 
by the settlers west of the Alleghanies. Professor Tyler contributes 
what has long been needed, a plea for the fair treatment of the 
American Loyalists. This article, together with Professor Sloan e's 
paper, may be taken as indications that this Review will stand for a 
less partisan and more catholic treatment of early American history 
than has hitherto been common. 

Out of a total of 208 pages in this number 87, or about two-fifths, are 
devoted to book reviews. The utility of this department is beyond 
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question, but of some of the reviews which appear here the most 
noticeable characteristic is diffuseness. The " Notes and News " at 
the close of this number contain much useful information concerning 
recent publications, with notices of the lives of prominent historians 
lately deceased. Only the best wishes can be expressed for the 
success of so worthy an enterprise thus auspiciously begun. 

H. L. Osgood. 

Les Origines du Droit International. Par Ernest Nys. 
Brussels, Alfred Castaigne, 1894. — v, 414 pp. 

For a number of years Professor Nys has been engaged in studies 
that relate to the origin of international law. His monograph on the 
history of international law in England, which was published in 1888, 
was reviewed at the time in this Quarterly, and the hope was then 
expressed that he would continue to prosecute his investigations on 
the line on which he had begun them. The present work is a com- 
prehensive presentation of the results of studies of which particular 
portions have heretofore been published. 

In a broad sense, Professor Nys observes, a history of the law of 
nations may be said to embrace the entire history of humanity. It 
is, however, in the latter part of the Middle Ages, the period preced- 
ing the era of the modern civilization, that the student of the origin 
of international law finds his most important materials. The middle 
ages, according to Professor Nys, formed, to a greater extent than is 
commonly supposed, an epoch of discussions. We find among the 
mediaeval writers disquisitions not only upon questions relating to 
the Papacy and the Empire, but upon all sorts of questions that rise 
out of the pacific as well as out of the belligerent relations of peoples. 
The legitimacy of war and the causes of a just recourse to arms were 
minutely considered. The institutions of private war and reprisals, 
which long had legal recognition, were criticised, condemned and 
rejected. Wars against infidels formed the subject of polemics. 
Mediation and arbitration were suggested and tried. Appeals were 
made to public opinion, and the theory of the European equilibrium 
was established. Among the many examples given by Professor Nys 
of the appeal to public opinion I do not observe an early case to 
which Freeman ascribes much historical significance, — the appeal 
made to the European courts by William of Normandy, when he was 
preparing to move against Harold for the possession of the English 
throne. This appeal was made, however, not with a view to the 



